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ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, . . 


FOVERY body has either himself observed, or heard from 
others, that the historians of the New Testament do not in 
all points agree in their accounts. Either the events them- 
selves are not always related with the same circumstances, or 
the period of time to which they refer them is different. These 
discrepances between the several statements have had the harsla 
term of contradictions bestowed upon them. 

Now, in order to see how the matter stands in general, let us 
represent to ourselves four men, who have lived at acourt, 
undertaking, after the death ofthe prince, to write the history 
of his life. Suppose them all honest and impartial persons, 
determined to relate the truth. Suppose farther, thatall four 
were either eye-witnesses of what they did relate, or have heard 
it from those that were. Suppose finally, that no one of them 
has concerted with the rest, but that each for himself sets down 
the acts and sayings of the prince, just as he recollects to haye 
seen and heard them. Whatthink ye? Will these four histo- 
rians, though they have all equal capacities, equal strength of 
memory, a like taste, like dispositions towards the prince, 
verbally agree? You say, no; that is altogether impossible = 
and you are in the right. For these four men, with all their 
pre-supposed equality, remain still as different asall men are 
from one another—different at the time of seeing and hearing 
i — different at the time of writing down. . 
| Eachsaw ard heard at the same time otherwise than the 
other. One stood, for example, close by, the other at some 
distance. One was at that moment more attentive than the 
4 other : for our mental faculties are not always in equal ten- 
@ sion, norcanbe so. On the onean actor a speech of the prince 
ii makes a quite different impression than upon the other. The 
i, one found in the transaction this, the other another circumstance 
| impottant or remarkable. To the one this expression of the 
i prince was striking and surprising, to the other another, 
¥OE. il. &Q 
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In like manner will it be in committing to paper. Thesame 


difference of proximity, ofattention, of impression, &c. will in 


writing the history produce a vast difference in the mode of re- — 


lating. This willretain a circumstance inhis memory entire- 
ly, another imperfectly ; the third not any traces at all of it. 
The one will relate an affair very briefly, the other with pro- 
lixity. The one will behold it in this, the other in a different 
pointofview. In short, all four will write, as honest people, 
but no one will, in all respects, tally with another. 

And of this we may convince ourselves any day of our lives. 

We need only attend to the first report we hear of some trans- 
action either in town or country, as brought to us by ten per- 
sons who were present. Each will believe he is communicat- 
ing to us a true statement of facts, and all ten will relate it 
differently. In all the ten accounts we shall find several cir- 
cumstances altered, and observe a want of coincidence. 

Some indeed will object, that with the sacred historians this 
dissonance and contradiction ought not to appear; seeing the 
spirit of God inspired them verbally, all that they wrote; and 
it would be absurd to admit that a good God has inspired four 
gospels, and yet purposely indited the contents variously, both 
as to circumstances and to time. And this objection, which is 
a very old one, has in all times moved those of the learned, 
who believe in a verbal inspiration, with unspeakable toil to 
composé harmonies of the gospels, in order to reconcile these 
discrepances and contradictions. It must be owned however, 
that sagacious and worthy nien, not inferior to them in num- 
bers, do not believe that verbal inspiration, and hold those har- 
monies (the authors of which differ extremely from one ano- 
ther) a vain and fruitless labour ; consequently, that the whole 
affair is among the number of those facts that are open to 
inguiry. iy ' 

That is, those who chuse, may leave the matter there. I for 
my part think it not necessary for saving the honour of the 
evangelists. ‘The four gospels, inspired or not inspired, con- 
tinue in my mind the most credible ofall histories, notwithstand- 
ing their variations. Nay, I hold.the authors of them for that 
very reason, people of honour and veracity, because they do 
not verbally coincide. For, if they accurately agreed through- 
out, I must of necessity suspect them of confederacy, since 
it would be an unheard of, and therefore incredible, instance, 
that fourmen had related the same story exactly alike. . And 
we may be the more easy about the subject ; since as I obsery- 
ed above, the detail, the particular detached circumstances of 
the history of Jesus, are likewise in the class of examinable 
truths. It is sufficient for our comfort, for our faith, that the 


history of Jesus on the whole is true, granting even that parti> 


% 
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cular circumstances are not inall points to be ascertained. 
- For, how can it affect our interests, for example, whe- 

ther the centurion of Capernaum went himself to Christ, or 
whether, by the account of another Sry he sent his ser- 
vant to him ? ; . ; 

This being premised in’ general, we will now proceed to 
lay downa few particular rules, the observance whereof 
will enable us to be more ‘at ease concerning that variation, 
and render the narratives of the eyangelists conceivable. 

i. We must take for granted, that they were simple and un- 
Jearned men, who worked no peculiar plan, confined them- 
selves to no particular point of view, and even neither under- 
stood nor contemplated the great plan of Jesus, which he pur- 
sued through the whole of his history. They penned down 
what they had seen and heard, exactly as it struck them, and 
as well as each of them could recollect; and they relate of all 
only that which fell under their senses, only the surface. Ac- 
cordingly, the attentive and sagacious reader must take upon 
- himself the trouble every where to seek out the proper point 
of view, to pursue the course of the narrative, to penetrate 
into the interior of the events, to arrange the detached oc- 
currences together, to complete one evangelist from the 
quaterials of another, in order to produce a consistent whole. — 


{]. We must again assume, that the evangelists seldom re- » 


late entirely and verbally the discourses of Jesus. They gene- 
rally acquaint us only of the main subject of a copious and 
diffuse discourse in few words. They have frequently remark- 
ed only an energetic thought, an ingenious expression, a pro- 
position that sounds paradoxical or surprising, which they now 
record. Hence itis, that the speeches of Christ, as they quote 
them, appear often to us too abrupt, or unsatisfactory, or even 
unintelligible. os Mg 

III. We must further admit, that Christ on the same oc- 
easion performs the same act again, delivers the same 
speech, wherefore it is no contradiction, if the evangelists 
inform us of somethings under different circumstances. . 

IV. We must be aware that the disciples of Jesus had not 
complete and perspicuous conceptions of all things, and there- 
fore their relations are placed in a wrong light; as we shall see 
by and by. Re: | 

V. We must consider that the disciples of Jesus, as well as 
Jesus himself, spoke in the dialect ofthe Jews, and rpc pea | 
for signifying their ideas they employed such expressions asal- 
Juded to Jewish conceptions and prejudices. Therefore the mo- 
dern reader must previously make allowaace for this allusion, 
ere he can extract for himselfthe pure and unsophisticated ideas, 
and reconcile a narration with the other circumstances or the 
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character of the person.—Thus, for example, it isa mere Jewish 
expression, when Jesus says to the Syro-Phenician woman, it 
is not fitto take the childrens bread and cast it to the dogs: 
since the Jews were. accustomed so to denominate the hea-. 
thens, 

VI. It must, lastly, be presumed, that even in the gospels 
as we have them, many inaccurracies have slipped in from 
the numerous copies that were taken.of them, which canot rea- 
sonably be placed to the account of the historiographer. . __ 

And now to my second preliminary, which I already began ~ 
_ to notice inthe fourth rule. It relatesnot merely tothe nar- 
ratives, but also to the conceptions and views of the first 
disciples of Jesus. . 

Not all that the disciples of Jesus conceived and said of 
their master, was so perfectly accurate, that we are no longer 
privileged to look about for corrections of their ideas. 
They in particular. attach themselves too strictly to the 
Jewish expressions, which Jesus sometimes made use of 
when speaking ofhis person and his offices; and understand 
them always in their full Jewish conception, whereas they should 
haye taken them in the loosest comparison.. When, for 
example, Jesus told them, he was the Messiah—the son of 
man, who came down from heaven—they immediately fix their 
thoughts on the several expectations ofthe then vulgar J ews, 
who looked for a Saviour, that was to freethem from the su- 
premacy ofthe Romans. So they still entertained the gener- 
al prejudice of the Jews, who almost always regarded the unu- 
sual and inexplicable as supernatural, and held them to be | 
immediate interpositions of Deity, or the agency of invisible 
spirits. So were they likewise in moral objects, raw, as it 
were, and unimproved : as, e. gr. when they asked Jesus, to let 
them call fire from heaven upon the obstinate and: perverse : 
for which cruelintolerance Jesus very severely reproved them. 
Even after the pentecost, when their views had however attained 
to greater maturity, they did not think rightly and conceive 
distinctly ofmany things ; as, among others, the differences and 
altercations between Peter, Paul, and Barnabas, evidently 
prove. And though their conceptions became gradually — 
more clear and correct, yet they never arrivedto the utmost 
degree of perfection. Paul therefore always speaks modestly 
of his attainments, and admonishes other teachers likewise of 
the primitive church, always to consider that our knowledge 
here below is partial and imperfect. Le 

Nor ought this to surprise us—the disciples of Jesus were 
men, who partook in the common lot of humanity»: that of 
being imperfect and limited ; and of becoming gradually by in- 
formation, experience, and continued reflection, more ripe in 
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their judgments. They had from God all that they wanted 
at the time for the administration of their office, though he gave 
them not all at once, but dealt out to each his proper mea- 
sure. Generally speaking, natureé'makesno leaps. Even in 
the suceeding ages the possibility of increasing and ascending 
attainments remained. And this ascent of our religious know- 
ledge will still subsist in eternity. Then will a, Paul be as 
much obliged to learn as we, Andin conformity to this per- 
' fectly rational hypothesis, that the attainments of the apostles 
and the doctrinal precepts relating to them, had not reached 
the highest, degree of .perfection (which belongs to another 
period) ; consequently were susceptible of correction, of ampli- 
fication, ofcompletion : in conformity to this hypothesis, ] say 
the doctors of the church in. all ages have acted. They began 
very early to give a definite meaning (in their days) to the in- | 
definite expressions of the apostles, to enlarge their conceptions, 
and to render the system ofthe Christian religion more come 
plete: so that whoever at present takes a view of our quartos 
and. folios, which contain systems of the Christian religion, and 
compares them with short and simple doctrines of the apostles, 
must own with astonishment, that we know more by far than 
the apostles knew. i bo} 

Itis our duty therefore likezvise, in reading the scriptures, to 
endeavour to come at the true meaning of the discourses of Je- 
sus for ourselves at present, to get more definite conceptions of 
the frequently indefinite expressions of the apostles, to sepa- 
rate the Jewish ideas from the simple truth, and to study the 
spirit of Christianity in allits purity. This will be; my object 
in what I have yet to communicate. : 

‘The history of Jesus commences with occurrences, of which 
those who relate them were not eye-witnesses, It was the 
practice in the earliest Christian congregations to entertain 
themselves with various storiesof the pedigree of Jesus, of his 
birth, of his infancy, &c. And some evangelists, in plan- 
ning. their written compositions, thought proper to adopt se- 
veral of these relations, and transmit them to posterity. 

Though we are unable to form an accurate judgment of all 
such narratives, yetit may be presumed, that even the history 
of Jesus, especially that of his infancy, might have shared the 
common fate of being embellished in particular parts with harm- 
less additions. Hence it is, that in a certain ancient book, 
known under the title of Leangelium Infantie Christi, several 
relations are found, which have not obtained remarkable credit 
with reflecting and well-trained Christians... And itis possible _ 
that this. may be one reason that some of the learned have 
doubted concerning the authenticity of the two first chapters 

— of Matthew : especially since Mark, who appears to be the 
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epitoniator of Mathew, has nothing of those two chapters, and 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, makes no mention at all of 


-one of the most extraordinary facts contained in them; I 


mean the general infanticide at Bethichem. . 
And here we cannot avoid being reminded of the common 
propensity of mankind, of which instances occur in all ages of the 


world, and which may be derived from a fondness for the mar- , 


vellous—I allude to the propensity respecting extraordinary 
personages, and especially such as excelled by an unusual de- 
gree of wisdom and sagacity, to discover traces of the superna- 
tural. Thus Pliny, for instance, relates of Zoroaster, who 1s 
said to have been the author of a more exalted religious know- 
ledge among the Persians, that ‘* he, the only one of his 
species, smiled on the day that he came into the world (instead 
of crying as other children do on being introduced to the light) 
and that his brain heaved or thumped, so asto repel the hand 
that was laid upon his head: which was taken for a sign, that 
the infant would prove a man of superior wisdom.”—A_ simi- 
har and still more curious circumstance is related of the wise 
Plato. ‘An apparition of the divinity (Apollo’s statue) is 
reported to have impregnated hismother Perictione.” Olym- 
piodorus adds: ‘* her husband abstained from cohabiting with 
her, tillthe child wasborn.” And the holy father Hieronymus 
informs us, that Speusippus, Clearchus, and other philosophers, 
formerly asserted, that * the chief of the: sages could ne other- 
wise be born than of a virgin.” —Socrates too beheld ina dream 
acygnet, or young swan, fly into the bosom ofa God, from thence 
ascend to heaven, where lre ravished the ears of Gods and men 
by singing the most melodious strains : and as he was relating 
this dream, Aristo entered the assembly, bringing with him 
his son, the young Plato, in order to have him admitted among 
his scholars ; when Socrates immediately recognised the saga- 
cious boy by the lineaments of his face, and exclaimed—* my 
friends, this is the swan that I saw.”’—To be brief, Cicero relates 
ofthe same Plato, who really afterwards was ene ofthe wisest 
and inost virtuous of men, of whom several of the church fathers 
affirm, that he must have been in the school of the prophet 
Jeremiah—“ Whilst he was yet a very little child, bees 
swarmed about his mouth, and this was accounted a divine 
intimation that hereafter refreshing instructions should issue 
from it.’ Inthe sequel it fared with the bee-story, as with 
al} such reports : something was continually added to it; 
it grew in passing from mouth to mouth; and at. Jeneth 
Olympiodorus thus records it: “On the birth of Plato, his 
parents took the babe and carried it to mount Hymettus, in 
order to sacrifice tothe deities of the place. And as it lay 
there, bees came and built'a hive in his mouth, that it might be 


. 
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fulfilled in him (which was spoken by Homer the poet of ano- 
ther person) : 


‘“* Words sweet as honey from his lips distill'd.” 


Such stories respecting the sages of antiquity might be 
quoted in abundance. These few however may suffice to shew, 
how, inthose ages, when the supernatural was held in general 
estimation, all men loved to suppose immediate interferences 
of the Deity in regard of extraordinary persons, who by their 
instructions were the benefactors of mankind, and to consider 
every natural though rather singular incident as a divine indi- 
cation, and afterwards by the help of the imagination to mag- 
nify and transmit it to posterity. vel 

How now if one of those called unbelievers should say, 
“ several narratives of the evangelists, and more particularly 
those inthe two first chapters of Luke and Matthew, beara 
great resemblance to those, which you have related concern- 
ing Zoroaster and Plato?” Now if he should appeal to the 
then prevalent taste of mankind, who were fond of such stories ; 
and thence infer, “‘ that perhaps even what. Matthew and Luke 
there relate, though true in the main, yet that the collateral cir- 
cumstances, which give a colouring of the marvellous to theaf= 
fair, should be an excrescence of the history, which it may have 
acquired by moral tradition?” What think ye, what answer 
would you make ?—Would it be advisable to connive at the 
witty sarcasms of such a sceptic, and return scorn for scorn 2 
Or would you endeavourto prove to him every particular col- 

_ lateral circumstance of the narration? And should you now, if 
that be not possible, make yourself uneasy about it, and let 
your faith in the gospel be shaken? 

No; neither onenorthe other. You have no need to be 
thrown into perplexity by any ofthe like objections. Your 
faith in Christ, your conviction of the truth and divinity of 
his doctrine, your high veneration for him, as the redeemer and 
benefactor of mankind, by no means rest upon such details, and 
the ascertained veracity of their several collateral circum- 
stances, of his infancy, of his kindred, brethren, &c. ‘Uhese 
historical circumstances were edifying to numbers at the time, 
and therefore the evangelists wrote them down.* But nobody 
can pretend, that the proper doctrine of Jesus, though we 
even know nothing of these stories of the infancy, &c. would. 


* We are decidedly of opinion, that the two first chapters of Matthew 
and Luke were never written by the evangelists whose names they bear ; 
and wethink if the ingenious writer has an opportunity of seeing Wil- 
liams and Priestley on this subject, as well as Jones's Development of 
remarkable Facts,he must agree with us, that those chapters are not 
genuine.—Enpiror. 
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lose an atom of their worth and their certainty as tous. And — 
if you have patience to seek farther information in these essays, 
you shall seein theend, thatthe history of Jesus taken in the 
whole, that is, what Jesus has really done, taught, and suffered 
in our behalf, no Iess than the religion itself, which he pro- 
mulgated, is perfectly ascertained, perfectly incontrovertible 
truth, and will irresistibly demonstrate itself as such to your 
understanding and to your heart. shh aS 
No more can the credibility of the sacred bistorians them- 
selves be diminished by these objections; for these men had 
it in command to publish what they had seen and heard. That 
they did, according to their best abilities and with honest in- 
tentions. And their history has, amd deserves, the approbation 
of all reasonable men, notwithstanding here and there a parti- 
cular relation, to one or another, may appear with all its colla- 
teral circumstances not. true: wherefore, since it may be 
deemed possible, that one or another circumstance may have ©. 
been a little magnifiedin passing from mouth to mouth, so that 
the historians themselves are not to blame, they should have 
credit as men, who, without partiality and intentional deceit, 
have honestly informed the world of what they saw and heard — 
from others.—And now to the history itself. This however 
must be reserved for a future number; when we shal! begin 
with the two first chapters of Luke; interspersing with them 
the two first chapters of Matthew, in order as much as possible 
to observe the chronology. I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
BARTIMEUS. 
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ON THE FOLLY AND INCONSISTENCY OF MR. COOPER OF 
DUBLIN. 
To the Editor of the Freethinking Christian» Magazine. 


SIR, 


if derived much useful information from the above-named 

clergyman, concerning the corrupt state of Christianity, 
both as to the faith and practice of its professors, when he 
last appeared in London (now six years ago), as a most zeas 
Jous and decided reformer in the religious world. He then.consi- 
dered himself (to use his own words) “to have been more 
honourably situated when preaching the truth of God froma 
carpenter's bench in the tobacco warehouse (Gower’s Walk) 
than when he formerly appeared in the eagle-supported pul- 
pit of Sion chapel, bearing one of the names of blasphemy. (re- 
verend)—dressed in the livery and habiliments of Rome,: and 
ministering to the vain religion of the place”—but now; for a 
season, behold the man, all clad in black, enthroned on high in 
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the pulpit of Hoxton Academy. Chapel, ministering to the 
vain religion of that place; not only “ dressed in his com- 
mon clerical black, but wearing also a long black robe, and 
with two bits of white rag playing under his chin!” ; 
_ Nothing is now said against parson factories, the livery and 
habiliments of Rome, and the wearing of black as a mark of 
superior sanctity. ‘There may be, and most likely are, many 
other matters of more importance, which Mr. Cooper does not 
now feel it quite so convenient to condemn as formerly ; such 
as preaching without working, or to enforce, as the necessity 
of a plurality of elders in a Christian church, mutual exhorta- 
tions of the brethren, eating (what is falsely called) the Lord’s 
supper without a clergyman at the head as master of the cere- 
mony, to ascertain which I have neither time nor inclination to 
follow a man that waxes and wanes like the moon; who may, 
the next time he arrives from Dublin, appear as a mitred 
bishop; notwithstanding he has declared from the pulpit and 
the press, that he sees little difference between the book of 
common-prayer, andthe Popish mass-book. 1’shall therefore 
subjoin a few extracts from various letters on religious sub- 
jects, published by W. Cooper of Dublin, dated London, 
1806, which, when compared with his present conduct, will, 
I think, fully substantiate the charge of folly and inconsistency. 
‘© All clerical dresses and titles are part of the merchandise of 
Rome.” —p. 82. ion 
‘ “ To Mrs. C———. ‘2 
veceseeevce ae oJ must confess itstruck me as rather in- ° 
consistent to hear a man not only dressed in his common cleri- 
cal black, but wearing also a long black robe, and with two 
bits of white rag playing under his chin. I say it struck me 
as being rather inconsistent, that that same gentleman, in that 
very dress, should exclaim against the superstitions and foole- 
fies of Rome. Others (dissenters) while they are very angry 
with the pope for being called his holiness, have no objection 
to the title reverend ; and the common clerical dress, and a 
little bit of clerical consequence, seems palatable with them 
all; but, however useful such things may be to the clergy, to 
keep their trade a-going, I am very certain they are contrary to 
the simplicity which is in Christ Jesus, and pernicious to the 
souls of men.”’—=pp. 83, 84. 
“ To a Friend. 
veseececscsese © Lhe common mode ofimporting clergy- 
men from parson factories, however suitable to national churches, 
committee-men’s churches, or clergymen’s churches, is quite un- 
suitable toa Christian church. What a blessing to all so- 
cieties would seminaries of learning be, if Uiterature were the 
only objéct! but when they are opened with the view of “ fit- 
Vou. 1. eee 
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ting young men for the ministry, they are as anti-christian, as 
if they were opened to ‘fit young men for Christianity.’ 
Learning isa valuable acquisition in a pastor, but he may be 
a Christian bishop without it.—p.” 144. fh 

‘< How different were the primitive churches from the things 
which are now called Christian churches! not only different — 
from religious national establishments, but also from the great 
bulk of dissenting bodies! They were composed of ‘living 
stones ;’ these have the living and the dead intermixed. They 
united to watch over one another ; to‘ provoke unto love and 
good works ;’ and toexhibit tothe world, the Christian faith 
and union. These, to support a name,a sect, a worldly faction, 
or, perhaps, a favourite clergyman !’—p. 140. 

In another place (p. 28, 29 )he says, I object to the title; re- 
verend,” and all other ecclesiastical titles, because the Lord 
hath said “ be not ye called master, for one is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.” Again, ‘ sooner than not 
preach, 1 would make use of the gown; but left to my own 
choice, would. rather preach without it.’ So then this cele- 
brated preacher, to please aset of priests, or an ignorant multi- 
tude, will make use of the livery and habiliments of Rome, 
which he condemns in others, and acknowledgesto be ‘no 
part,” nay “ even contrary” to the simplicity which isin Christ 
Jesus. Surely such a man, with many others who love to have — 
the pre-eminence, had they lived in the apostles’ days, would — 
have been delivered unto Satan for a season for the destruction 
of such fleshly pride. Your's, &c. 

Stoke Newington, June, 1812. W. C.- 
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ON THE JEWISH REVELATION. 


Lo the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

HAVING closed my observations on the subject of miracles, 
It is not my purpose to renew them. The shortness of 
human life admits not of endless discussion.. I have dedicated 
many years of my life to the consideration of these topics, be- 
cause { believed them to be important ; | have procured intel- 
ligence from every quarter ; and having done so, I have form- 
ed the best conclusions I could. Perhaps I am still in error : 
yet, more than I have done, my Creator, I am persuaded, does 
not require. turn, therefore, now, to other pursuits and to 
other studies.—Before quitting the subject, however, finally, I 
wish to make two or three general remarks ; remarks which, I 
trust, will uot be thought altogether superfluous. | 


ad 
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A gentleman, whose signature is W. Burdgn, and who, 
whatever may be thought of his general views, possesses un- 
-doubtedly much force of character, has adverted, in your last 


_ number, to the share which I took in the controversy respect- 


ing miracles. He says, that,“ asa Deist, my objections are 
not wholly unanswerable ; becausethey who allow the exis- 
tence of an omnipotent Creator, cannot, consistently, deny his 
power to reverse or alter the laws of nature.” ; 

Without meaning to enter: afresh into any debate, I shall 
take the freedom to exhibit very concisely my view of the mat- 
ter. After the most mature deliberation, it does appear to my 
understanding, that the existence ofan intelligent, active, wise 
and powerful First CAUSE, admits not of the slightest hesita- 
tion or doubt :—that the being who made the world can, if -he 
please, destroy it; and by a necessary consequence, can in- 
troduce into its government, at any period of its duration, 
whatever changes he may think proper ;—-but that, all things 
considered, there is not sufficient ground to believe, that the 
Deity has, in point of fact, introduced any change whatever in- 
to the government of the world, from its commencement to the 
present time ; and that probably, he never will introduce any 
change, till the moment of its final dissolution ; should such 

-a moment ever arrive. This is precisely what I mean, whether 
it be defensible or not..Te allege, as your correspondent Mr. 
Burdon does, that “© a miracle is impossible,” or, in other 
words that the Deity cannot alter or suspend the laws of nature, 
is, according to my judgment, a proposition altogether unwar- 
rantable. 

I now pass on to another writer in your last Magazine, 
W. C. “ I shall attempt to show, (says he) that the very same 
difficulties which your correspondent (a Deist) charges on the 
system ofrevelation, belong to his own opinions.’ —Difficulties, 
no doubt, attend my opinions, as well as the opinions of 
other people. But, what is the particular difficulty in 
question? The objector himself shall state it. ‘ How is it, 
(he inquires) that under the moral government of God, the 
science and philosophy of modern times, with all their inestima- 
ble advantages, were withheld from mankind in the early 
ages of the world? ow is it, that society was not blessed 
with a Newton and a Locke till the last century ?”—And 
against which of my opinions is this view of the moral govern- 
ment of God directed? The proposition which forms the basis 
of all my reasoning is this—that we know nothing of the Deity 
except from the contemplation of his works; and that he ap- 
pears, after the most accurate scrutiny, to conduct the admi- 
nistration of his affairs, and to have conducted it from age to 
age, by adhering, strictly, to the execiftion of general laws, 
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—This is the principle which Lat first laid down, and which { 
now maintain inall its consequences, andcarriedto their ut- 
most extent. / : 

I meddle not with the moral character of the Deity, except 


only so far as that character may be collected from natural phe- | 


nomena. It is impossible, therefore, that any moral or physical 
appearances should militate against my view of the character 
ofthe Deity; sincethat character is originally taken from 
those appearances, and measured by them. Were I to clothe 
the Deity with imaginary perfections, such perfections, 
J can readily conceive, might but ill accord with the actual con- 
dition of the world. But this is not my case. i 
“A vain and arrogant philosophy (adds this same writer), 
unaccustomed to trace back human nature through its successive 
stages of improvement, and judging of'man only from his pre- 
sent advancement in knowledge, will reckon the revelation to 
the Jews unworthy of the Supreme Being: but an attentive 
consideration of the subject may afford ground for concluding 
that such 1s man naturally, and such thé circumstances of soci- 
ety, that no other mode of treatment could have been attend- 


ed with any salutary effect.” Thissentence, Mr. Editor, is | 


voluble: the gentleman’s best friends, I presume, will hardly 
subyoin—and modest. ; wats . MRO 
“Your correspondent remarks, in another place, “ Why ares 
“many idle objections made against the divine conduct, as set 
forth in revelation, when that conduct is in strict unison with 
what we observe every day ofthe moral government ofthe 
world ?” et 


And yet, notwithstanding this dashing paragraph, the truth - 


is undoubtedly, that revelation contains little besides one con- 
tinued series of miraculous interpositions ; and that the moral 
government of God, as “ observed by us every day,” totally er- 
cludes all interposition ! 

Your correspondent is grieved beyond measure, that I 
should speak of his favourite nation with so little tenderness or 
respect, He is absolutcly shocked at the harsh and cruel epithets 


which J,in the ‘ wantonness of indiscriminate abuse,” have 


so unjustly applied to this amiable and worthy people ; a peo- 
ple, it seems, distinguished by their humanity, goodness, and mo- 
dération ; a people distinguished by every military, civil, 
and politieal virtue ; a people, in truth, who, (if 1 may be per- 
mitted to adorn my composition with the inimitable colouring 
of this modern Josephus,) * increasing and flourishing, ex- 
hibited every thing that is called great in thehistory of na- 
tions—were skilful in artsand in arms—excelled in agriculture 
and all the arts of peace—possessed -impregnable cities, and 
public buildings both spacious and elegant—had teachers and 
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moralists, surpassing all who lived near their own times, in 
truth and sentiment, and poets, who still charm with immortal 
song!’ Should this zealous panegyrist be led“ in. the 
course ofhis reading” by accident or design, .to peruse the 
books of Chronicles and Kings, how would his honest indigna- 
tion burn against those unprincipled historians, who, in the 
** wantonness of indiscriminate abuse,” have recorded so many 
frightful enormities ofa nation,unquestionably the most enligh- 
tened and humane! And after all my candid opponent knows 
very well, or might have known, ifhe had taken the trouble to 
enquire, that some of our ablest commentators have deduced 
what they thought a powerful argument in support of revela- 
tion, from the habitual savageness and brutality of this very 
people. Was it possible, say these commentators, fora peo- 
ple such as the Jews, to devise a system of religion and polity 
so admirable and sublime; a people, who. are known to 
have been utter strangers to the blessings of civilization and 
the refinements of philosophy? It is clear, therefore, that their 
religion dates its origin from heaven, and that their scriptures 
are in fact, what they profess to be, adivine revelation. So these 
commentators reason. And asI have often met, with this sort 
of reasoning in conversation also, it may not be improper, 
perhaps, to canvass it a little more’ minutely. | bey 
It is a prevailing mistake at present, to consider. all the na- 
tions of antiquity as Polytheists. Many of them, it must not 
be concealed, were so, at a very early . period ; perhaps .most 
of them; and this circumstance, I apprehend, together with | 
the publication of Mr. Hume’s very learned. and elegant chis- 
tory of naturalreligion, in which this notion upon the whole is 
maintained, has. materially contributed to mislead. the judg- 
ment ofthe public. wail, 
M. Mallet, a French gentleman of singular penetration 
and good sense, has recently published several very judicious 
observations on this subject; the result ofa most difficult. and 
Jaborious inquiry. He was atthe trouble to acquire a know- 
ledge of all the ancient, as well as modern, dialects of the North. 
He has translated the Edda, and given to the world a compre- 
hensive and accurate analysis ofthe Runic Mythology. ‘This 
gentleman, uniting a sound and clear understanding to a_per- 
fect knowlege of the world and avast fund of erudition, de- 
cidedly thinks, that polytheism was not the religion of the first 
ages. Heis sure it wasnot the religion of Iceland, Scandinavia, 
and Scythia : and as the mythology of these northern nations ap- 
pears evidently, when carefully examined, to have sprung from 
the same origin with the mythology of the east, he concludes, 
and not without reason, that the primitive generations of man- 
kind certainly worshipped but one God. ‘This conjecture of 
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M. Mallet’s, respecting the primitive religion of mankind agrees, 
pretty much, with the Mosaic account of the same matter.—W e 
learn from Tacitus, that the ancient Germans worshipped one 
Supreme God, master of the universe, to whom: all things were 
submissive and obedient. The Scandinavians and Icelanders be- 
lieved in “ one supreme divinity, author of every thing; eternal, 
infinite in power, boundless in knowledge, and incorruptibly 
just. This divinity required of them, toserve him with sacri- 
fices and prayers ; to do no wrong to others, and to be brave 
and intrepid. Cruel tortures, in a future state, awaited such 
as depised the precepts of morality ; and joys without number 
and without end were prepared for every man that was reli- 
gious, just, and valiant.”’* fii 

We learn also, from unquestionable authority, that the tem- 
ples ofancient Egypt had in them neither image nor represen- 
_ tation of any thing. And the Greeks were certainly not idola- 
ters till the time of Cecrops, the founder of their principal city ; 
and who, according to Eusebius, was contemporary with Me- 
ses, the Jewish legislator.t 

Moses was educated in all the learning of Egypt, at that 
time the seat of civilization; he was afterwards, through a 
singular train of events, which need not be recounted; here, 
placed at the head of the Jewish people. In this situation, he 
was called upon to construct a system of laws and religion, for 
the benefit of the tribes whom he had undertaken to direct: 
and govern. Hedidso. How far his municipal regulations 
are entitled to praise, I shall not stop to inquire : his scheme 
of religion, in many respects, isevidently good. ‘The leading - 
feature of it isthe worship of Onz Gov. And this worship he 
guarded by dreadful penalties : promising the greatest blessings 
to the obedient ; and denouncing the most horrible curses on 
the transgressor. ‘This succeeded ; for to this: day, the Jews 
continue to worshipone God. From this view of the whole: 
matter, therefore, I conclude, that the phenomenon which the 
Jewish nation exhibits to the world, has nothing in it super- 
natural ; and in particular, that the circumstance of a mode of 
worship, tolerably pure, blending with customs and manners 
the most repulsive, admits of a plain and easy solution. 

Your’s, &e. 

Pentonville, June, 5, 1812. : A Detst. 


* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 64-68, 
+ See Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. p, 225. 
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REMARKS ON THE EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, m 
HE circumstance of the Jews being a dispersed, des- 
pised, and persecuted people, standing second among the 
subjects which | enumerated, and proposed to examine, IJ shall 
now proceed to offera few remarks upon it.. Although the 
proposition exhibits only the fact of the present condition of 
the Jews, my observations will, notwithstanding, embrace se- 
veral other circumstances; amongst which the Jewish pro- 
phecies will be the most conspicuous. Indeed an inquiry into 
this part, necessarily involves an examination of the Jewish 
prophecies, and a comparison of them with subsequent events : 
and also a view of the nature of the effects of those prophecies. 
It allows likewise an examination of the nature of the effects 
of other prophecies, anda comparison of the whole; and an 
investigation of every thing that has any bearing upon the 
subject. 

It will answer no purpose for me to pretend to enter into the 
etymology of the word prophecy: so I shall merely state 
what I conceive to be the general acceptation of the term, viz. 
that it implies a declaration that some fact or circumstance 
will happen, at some period subsequent to that in which such 
declaration is made. Now in taking a view of some of the 
many circumstances which are foreseen, and in considering 
the various means by which they are so anticipated, it does 
appear to me that there would be no impropriety in just notic- 
ing the manner in which prophecies generally originate : or, 
if it will render my meaning more intelligible, in enumerating 
a few of the different modes of prophecying. One kind of pro- 
phecying, then, is that which, by having certain principles of a 
system laid down, we can, by dint of calculation deduce certain 
consequences from those principles. [Jence it is, the mathe- 
matician, from the known laws of the solar system, traces 
out the various revolutions ofall those planets, to which ob- 
servation has extended, to periods of time immensely distant ; 
and can point out, with great precision, what will be their res- 
pective situations, at almost any time that may be required. 
Hence the results of numberless undertakings, under various 
circumstances, may, allowing, for contingencies, be pretty ac- 
curately ascertained ; and hence moral eilects, too, may some- 
times be anticipated: for hy having observed the operation of 
particular measures, when similar ones are applied, if we al- 
jow for the variation of times, manners, and other collateral 
_ @ircumstances, we may form a tolerable estimate of what their 
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consequence willbe. Another kind of prophecying, is that in 
which some bold, and perhaps cunning, person, probably to 
effect some peculiar purposes, predicts that certain occurren- 
ces will take place: which occurrences, though unknown alike 
to'that person. and to every other, may, nevertheless, be within 
the scope of possibility, and consequently may take place. 
And here I would observe that predictions very frequently 
carry with them the means of theirown fulfilment. ‘Tell an 
ambitious individual, one who has an absolute faith in the un- 
alterable decrees of fate, and believes that those decrees are 
known to the Prophet—tell such a man that he will arrive at 
great honours and emoluments ; and what will be his con- 
duct? Why his every action will be subservient to that end 
which he wishes for, and which he believes will arrive: and 
by these very means the prophecy itself may be verified. Tell 
an infatuated people that they will triumph over their enemies, 
that conquest and dominion shall be the rewards of their bra- 
very, and they will become furious and: invincible: or tell 
them that fate decrees their own downfall, and they thereby 
become enervated and half conquered. ‘To illustrate this 
point, | might mention the circumstances of the Roman slave 


predicting that Macrinus would be vested with the imperial 


purple. It is related that Macrinus believed it: that the 
army believed it: and that a short time brought about that 


revolution which the presuming man predicted.. Many of the - 
‘Turks, ifreport is true, labour under the same ‘infatuation | 


even at the present time: for it is said to have been pro- 
phecied, and tobe generally believed, that their holy land will 
be ransacked by the infidels; and whether it is allowed or not 
that their prejudices can retard or accelerate the time when 
this will be the case, certain it is that the event is by no means 


improbable. I shall hereafter have to notice that the Jews, | 
too, owe many ofthe singular events contained in their his- 


tory, to the influence of similar prepossessions. Another kind 


of prophecying, and the last I shall mention is that conveyed: 
in hieroglyphics or emblems. This has been a fine source of 


imposition for many who have figured high in the prophecying 
world. They have generally taken care so to strike ont the 
figures, as to be able, with facility, to accommodate them to va- 
rious circumstances, and extend them to almost any period of 
time; and by these means they have mostly found something to 
advance as a fulfilment of them. 

The Jewish prophecies may in some measure partake of the 
-nature of all the kinds ofprophecying which ¥ have mentioned, 
and of others which [have not mentioned; but fam of opinion 
that they originated principally in the emblematical descrip- 
tion. lam aware that some of them, as they are translated tous, 
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arenot of that ambiguous nature, at least so far as they relate 
to the circumstances. But let us enquire through whose~ 
hands these things have passed in coming down to us, and see 
what allowances it may be necessary to make. We find that 
priests, or an order of men similar to them ;—an order of men 
living, not by their own industry, but upon the fruits of the 
industry of others, and commanding a superstitious reverence 
_for the holiness of their persons, or their functions—priests, 
then, were the framers, or at least the promulgators of these, 
and doubtless many other prophecies—priests were the inter- 
preters of these prophecies—priests were the deluders and com- 
pilers of these prophecies—and, lastly, priests have been the 
translaters of these prephecies. ‘These have been the mana- 
gers, and surely, without meaning directly to impeach their 
veracity, one may be allowed to hold to the side of probability 
rather then depend upon their unsupported assertions. 
Christophilus observes, “it, will not be denied that the books 
of the Old Testament were in existence at the time when Jesus 
lived.” I for one will notdeny that certain manuscripts might 
exist, from which the Old’ Testament. has been deduced and 


7 


compiled : but Iam not quite,sure that the contents of those 
manuscripts were the same as are the contents ofthe books of 
‘the Old Testament. Iam not’quite certain that some little 
twistings were not necessary before they could be made to ace 
commodate the times and the circumstances, and the purposes 
ef those who supported the system. But, “itis not likely 
that the Jews would have conspired with the Christians. to 
have forged such books.” [L certainly am not aware that there 
was any such conspiracy: but I will contend that it, would: 
exactly suit the endsof even the leaders of the Jews, after 
_ their dispersion, and which was some time before the compila» 
tion of the Bible, to give to their prophecies the same interpre- 
, tation, as is contained in the books of the Old Testament. 
What could be better calculated to bear such a people up un- 
der thase calamitous events, than a persuasion that they were 
directed by the will of heaven: or what to raise their dejected 
spirits, thana belief that Jehovah had declared, not only that 
those things should come to pass, but that in the fulness of 
ii time be would gather them from all the ends of the earth, and 
' make them a people great and mighty: and that as part had 
been fulfilled so the rest would be fulfilled also?- I shall men- 
j tion one thing more, which, as I think, makes not a little for 
| the hypothesis of the original meaning of the scriptural pro- 
phecies having been distorted ; and that is, the fact of the 
Jews not baying anticipated such remarkable events. I know 
i} it is said, that, “seeing they did not see, and hearing they did, 
VOL. Il. $s . 
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not understand :” but still 1 think it rather curious that 
these people, the immediate receivers, and, as it were, the 
sole proprietors of these prophecies, should have concluded 
that they were all verified, except the promises of their 
prince, and that they should be looking for his coming, and 
the establishment of their kingdom, at the time they were 
about to be scattered as the very dust. 
The circumstance of the Jews being a distinct people seems 
to be a point largely dwelt upon. Christophilus says, ‘I call 
upon the Deist to shew me any other people, from the begin- 
ning of the world to.the present day, who, under such circum- 
stances, have not been wholly extirpated,’ &c. I might say 
{ call upon Christophilus to shew me any other people who 
have been circumstanced as they have, and then I will shew 
him what he desires. Oh, it may be said, but this difference 
which you allow, just amounts to what we have advanced; 


for if all the strange circumstances connected with this people 
have simply arisen from the free and undisturbed source ofna- 


ture, surely from the creation to the present day, you can pro- 


duce, if not a parallel, at least, a similar state of things. This “ 


J should call false reasoning; for it would go to argue that 
there were not degrees in prejudice and absurdity as well as 
in other things. Because the prejudices of other people have 
not led them quite so far as the Jews, it does not follow that 
their prejudices are not the natural consequences of superstt- 
tious and mistaken views: nor that the whole of the singular 
events which have marked the character of this people, have 


not been the sure and certain consequences of the operation of | 


those prejudices, 

{ will make free to say (borrowing a well-known phrase,) 
that “the stability of the laws of nature” is capable of ac- 
counting for every fact that can be demonstrated to have attend- 
edthe Jews. In the first place there was nothing unnatural in 
_ adopting that external mark of distinction, which, in preserv- 

ing them a separate people, has been so peculiarly useful. In 
the next place it was perfectly natural, that persons wishing 
to gain an ascendancy over the minds of other men, should 
adopt such means as to them would appear to be most likely to 
ensure success; and artifice being so efficacious in such a 
work, naturally they would have recourse to it. It was per- 
fectly natural that an ignorant and unwary multitude should 
be the dupes of artful and designing men; it was perfectly 
natural that these people (the Jews), maddened with the 
_ fumes of superstition, and inflated with the preposterous idea 

of their being the chosen people of God, should become 
proud and imperious, and be led to acts of aggression ; and it 
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was natural that other people, not thinking exactly as they 
did, should punish them for their insolence; and that there 


should finally ensue those consequences which have ensued. 
Lastly, itis perfectly natural that the Jews in the present 


day, believing as they do, that they are the favourites of God, 
and that he will fulfil his covenant with them, in leading them 
to worldly power and dominion, should continue in the ob- 
servance of their religious rites, and persevere in their (con- 
fessedly on my part) unparalleled state of distinction. 

The attempt which Christophilus has made to demonstrate 
the genuineness of the New Testament comes now under consi- 
deration. My reasons for calling it an attempt must appear 
obvious; but I wish it to be understood, that although | am 
decidedly of opinion, that he has not succeeded, I am at the 
same time equally persuaded, that the fault lays not with him. 
No matter how well soever 2 man may perform his duty in 
these cases; forif the subject is radically inconsistent or false, 
all the logic in the world will not give to it the opposite qua- 
lities; and that this subject ranks in a similar class, is my con- 
viction at present. : 

I believe the readiest way to get rid of the subject of 
Christianity would be to deny the existence of its author alto- 
gether, and pronounce the story about his apostles to be a 
fabrication; but as the information which I at present possess 
would by no means justify me in such conclusions, I must 
proceed upon different crounds. 

For the present purpose, then, we must admit that those 
men, commonly called evangelists, or the apostles of Christ, 
did exist; and we must admit further, that those men did 
write and publish certain accounts, which they said contained 
the history of a man, whom they called Jesus Christ. These 
writings might be, and to serve the present end, we will say 
they were, the authentic records of the principal actions, and 
the general conduct of this person; or, in other words, the 
genuine evidences of Christianity. From the extreme pro- 
bability of the case, but little evidenee is requisite (and that 
little is more than amply supplied) to induce us to believe, that 
a short space of time gave birth to the most absurd and sense- 
less imitations of these writings. The flagitious and the 
foolish *kept promulgating their spurious trash continually ; 
each year produced its share of new forged copies, and contri- 
buted its quota to the multifarious forgeries; and at the end 
of three centuries, the Christian world was literally inun- 
dated with the impious productions of these miscreants. At 
length it was resolved on, that these writings, manifold and 


_ diffused as they were, should be collected ; and that an attempt 


should be made, to separate the genume from the spurious. 
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And what a steep is here to climb, before the inquiring, the 

freethinking, Christian can enjoy the comforts of his faith, 

unalloyed by the teazing whisperings of busy doubt! ptt 
When we picture to our minds the bulky heaps of scrips 


and scrolls, that the imperial edict would cause to be ac- 


cumulated ; when, in our thought, we survey the many 
bundles of mouldy manuscripts, that on this occasion there 
would be collected; when we consider that, perhaps, none of 
these writings were, or at most, that but few of them could 
be genuine; when we reflect upon the commixed nature of 
these writings; when we consider that they comprised all 
forms, all shades—every degree of aspect, from the nearest 
semblance, to the most distorted feature, that is conceivable ; 
when these things are thought upon, can credulity or easy | 
faith so far usurp the functions of our reason, as toinduce us 
to believe, without the utmost scruple, that the compilers of 
the sacred .writings, the voters of the word of God, were 
even capable of extracting the simple, the unadulterated 
truth from such a mass (I had almost.said) of variegated 
falsehood? For my own part, if I had reason to believe that 
they were men of the utmost probity; and could I be con- — 
vinced that all, or even more than all, the sagacity, discern- 
ment, and wisdom that ever yet adorned the mind of man, 
were centered in them, as in one common focus, still I should 
want a proof of their being adequate to such a point; and [I 
will contend, that in the absence of a proof of their infallibi- 
lity, it is highly irrational and absurd to enjoin a belief in the 


_ Validity of scriptural testimony, or require a faith in any theo- 


logical svstem which is built upon it. 

As to their selecting a certain class of writings in preference 
to another, what does that prove? I will say it does not prove 
that they, by rejecting a description of evidence which we be- 
lieve was false, necessarily hit upon that which was true. The 
circumstance might, indeed, support an inference, that they 
acted conformably to the will of the majority of Christians, in 
making the choice they did; but what proof have we that this ~ 
majority among the Christians, at the end of three centuries, 
and amidst the contagion of the times, was free from conta- 
mination? But these writings “were valued and preserved 
with care by the first Christians ;” there is no proof of this : 
*< and they had been quoted by all the early writers ;” nor is 
there any proof of this: But who were these early writers? 
The very men to whom Christianity is indebted for its con- 
ception—a host of Pagans, who, when they came over to 
Christianity, confounded their previous superstitious notions 
with the ideas imbibed from the doctrines of their new friends, 
and laid the basis of that system, which in the end brought 
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‘ discord and disunion among the professors of Christianity ; 


and has deluded the world with extravagant and baneful er- 


_rors. “These were the early writers, and so much for their 


quotations. 
And Iam here Jed to the consideration of the means em- 


ployed to preserve what is called the word of God; and to re- 


mark the feebleness and inadequacy of those means. A reve- 
lation of the will of God, made unto man for his universal in- 
formation, and his universal good, is destitute of means to pre- 
serve itself from corruption, even in the earliest stages of its 
propagation! Is there any thing can more invalidate the truth 
of revelation than such a thought as this? or the circumstance 
admitted, could any thing tend more to misrepresent the cha- 
racter of the great and universal Author of creation? The 
word of God! What! shall this be abandoned to the mercy of 
a capricious copyer, a blundering translator, or a careless 
printer? shall these creatures have power to distort the word 
of God, and alter his divine commands? O, monstrous! I 
know it has been said that Christianity was net originally in- 
tended to depend either on writing, or on printing, for the 
preservation of its evidences. I should like to know what oc- 
easioned the mishap; for ifan omniscient and omnipotent 
Being devised the scheme, one would think that he would 
not only appoint the likeliest means, but also take care that 
those means were employed which he did appoint. But if 
Christianity had not had the advantages of writing, then it 
would have been reduced to a miserable shift indeed; for im- 
perfect as the means of writing is, and absolutely inadequate 
as it has been to the preservation of either the word of God, 
(as it is called), or the evidences of Christianity, it is infinitely 
superior to gossiping tradition. 

“ An attempt to prove the fact of the resurrection of the body 
of Christ.” This subject is built so much upon the authority of 
the New Testament, that it must necessarily stand or fall with 
it: therefore, until the genuineness and authenticity of the writ- 
ings of that book, are fairly and substantially proved, I must 
decline saying any thing about it. 

Your’s, &c. 


Stepney. 
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ON THE PRETENSIONS OF THE QUAKERSTO THE INFLU=- 
ENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 
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To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


BIR, 
your liberality and candour to all parties who wish to 
#% make enquiry after religious truths, have been often ap- 
reciated by the honest and disinterested, and as often hag 
Een our beea reflected on your.character. I am therefore not 
surprized that the obvious result of a mode so singular, of 
giving insertion,’ even to your opponents, should have ex- 
cited the pens and the admiration of such numerous cor- 
respondents, who, 1 am happy to see, haye not only esta- 
blished the truth of Christianity, but have also stripped it of 
those incumbrances which have so long perplexed and be- 
wildered the human mind, instead of diffusing that light and 
that excelleace which belongs to the native loveliness and 
simplicity of the system. | 
My intention in thus addressing you, Sir, is not to 
pass judgment or condemnation on the fancy or pretensions 
of any class; but the fact is this, I am at present situate 
with a young man, by profession a Quaker. As to his character, 


suffice it to say, I really think he endeavours to act worthy the 


profession he makes ; but it so happens that the spirit of our 
religious opinions is often at variance; which, however, in 
no wise lessens our friendship to each other. I have, there- 
fore, committed a few thoughts to paper respecting the con- 
duct and principles of that body, to whom as a people, 
generally speaking, I would bow with respect, for the many 
conspicuous virtues I have seen emanating from them, which 
to me, I confess, seem to palliate the notions of the vulgar, 
who have assailed them with epithets disgraceful to the worst 
classes of society, such as forestailers, monopolizers, &c. In 
one respect, at least, they hold an honourable superiority over 
their opponents, as none of them make a gain of godliness by 


‘ priestcraft and its concomitant evils, and they are consi- 


dered a meek and benevolent people; .and I haye often 
thought, Sir, they were entitled to some notice in your Ma- 
‘gazine, either by yourself or correspondents; but as they 


seem to have been passed by, or to have escaped observation, 


I propose to introduce them; and with your permission, it is 
my intention to treat them as friends, with honest candour, 
by stating what appears to me, in their conduct, to be incon- 
sistent with scripture and reason. 


First ofall, as to the operation ofthe Spirit. That God hag. 


at various times communicated his divine will to man prior to 
the Christian era, Christians are all agreed; that he en- 
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dowed the patriarchs and the prophets of old, with gifts of 
power and of understanding, to enable them to accomplish 
his purposes, is equally obvious. But all those powers were 
suited to the times in which they lived, and were peculiar 
only to the individuals chosen, as meh selected for their fit- 
ness of character to proclaim to the idolatrous nations, the 
only one living and true God, and not that it was common to 
all, or inherent in them as individuals; but that God had 
furnished them with such means, for the purpose of subduing 
the world to himself, by making known his vast and mighty 
powers, as should ultimately lead mankind to the just consi- 
deration of their dependance on him. Here then is the end 
and intention of their mission accomplished, and here it ceased 
to exist, with all the means that were employed and wisely 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances and condition of the 
times in which they were used. But how different are those 
gifts to that of the inspired Quakers, the one having a spirit 
of life and activity, ready at all times to address the people 
pertaining to things present and to come, whilst the other in- 
culge in a listless apathy, amid sighs and groans, not know- 
ing whether the palsied spirit will rise from the sullen silence 
of a disordered imagination. But, Sir, we now come to a 
period when the humble and obscure Jesus was proclaimed to 
the world, as the Messiah, and the only chosen of God, the 
author of our hope, and captain of our salvation—who, in 
order to fix the attention of the Jewish nation on his impor- 
tant mission, was, by the Fatherand great protector of all, 
divinely inspired, gifted with the holy spirit, and endowed with 
powers to heal the sick, give sight to the blind, and to restore 
the withered limb—to demonstrate by his works that he was 
the real and. true Messiah. 

That he exercised those powers unlimited and unre- 
strained—I think is obvious,‘as did afterwards the apostles, to 
accomplish the work their master had begun; and here how 
manifest does the wisdom of God appear, in calling those illi- . 
terate fishermen from their humble occupations, to sustain the . 
high characters of apostles, and to disseminate the most invalu- 
able truths, throughout their own and other countries. Surely 
nothing could indicate a stronger proof of the interposition of 
God, than to see untaught ignorance proclaim to the world, 
with an irresistible force, and in all the languages of sur- 
rounding nations, the good news that wascome. Surely to 
their countrymen, this ought to have been sufficient to prove 
the truth of their doctriues and mission; but the gift of 


_ tongues, though so great a requisite to the first propagation 


of Christianity, in order to give it general circulation, yet, as 
inspired characters, they had other auxiliaries to accelerate 


» 
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their grand object—they, as I have hinted above, were able to 
cure disease, and perform wondrous things to strike convic- 
tion toythe senses. But all these are powers suited, and in- 
tended only for'the introduction of the system, as having to 


contend with ignorance, bigots, priests, and all the formidable 


obstacles ef the day ; but as soon as it had a partial establish- 
ment, it was left unaided by gifts to make its way in the 


world by its excellence and internal worth. And we find an — 
apostle, incontemplating the cessation of the gifts of the spirit, 


expressly declares, “ whether there be prophecies they shall, 
fail; whether there be tongues they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge it shall vanish away.” No where do 
we find, after the death of Jesus, any one able to impart 


those powers but the apostles; and to whom it was gifted, 


there it rested—they were not able to communicate it to others. 


If this is the case, then neither modern bishops nor Quakers. 


can, by laying on of hands, better in the least, or even: change 


the condition of the most weak or willing disciple, that would 


suffer such pious tricks or experiments to be played on his, 
person. But my friend inodestly says, the Quakers do not 


retend to work miracles, but only to a divine inspiration ; 


but if they are inspired, to what purpose is it—what is the end 
they have to accomplish ?—Can they not wear a drab coloured 
coat, or broad brimmed hat, without inspiration?—Can they 
not sit silently in their meetings,.or even talk nonsense; 
without inspiration ?2—But to be serious, do they pretend to 
teach any thing but what is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment? if they do not, then.as long as the New Testament is 
in’ general circulation, inspiration must be at least super- 
fluous. . 

God certainly has always an end to accomplish whenever he 
imparts to man a knowledge superior to the reach of human 
intellect; but I confess, at present, Ihave yet to discover the 
proof or manifestation of this divine interference in the pre- 
sent day; and it is somewhat curious, and I think no less 
an abuse of this supposed gift, that Quakers, active in 
propounding the scriptures, in strengthening the faith, and 


building up their youth in the knowledge of God, either. 


manifest a cold indifference in profound silence, or else 
break out by fits and starts, as though they were electrified, 
muttering out a few half sentences, ora broken and divided 
speech, and then this spirit suddenly disappears ; surely this 
is unworthy the plain Christian that is well grounded and 
firm in the faith, much less the inspired character. But 
then it is said, the spirit is weak, and utterance is not given, 
thus attributing the fault to God if the flock is not fed, in- 
stead of their own criminal indolence, in not examining and 
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preparing themselves, to give an account of the faith that is in 
them. But then they refer you to the apostles of old, where 
they had utterance, and even words put in their mouth what 
they should say. I have already said, that a miraculous 
agency was necessary for them; but to this particular I would 
reply, that the apostles were infants in the knowledge of the 
system which their master had committed to their charge. 
It should be recollected they were educated, and had all the 
prejudices about them that were peculiar to the Jewish country 
and institutions—consequently they needed a communication 
through a miraculous medium. But the case is different with 
us—we have all the advantages to inform and build oursélves 
upon, by examining the book which gives an account of all their 
acquirements, and the result of all their labours; but if this 
spirit-moving is so capricious, and so little to be depended 
upon, itis a little astonishing how the Quakers, with any 
degree of consistency, can announce to the public, by a circu- 
lation of bills, that a friend from the country has arrived, and 
they are invited to assemble at St. John’s or Gracechurch 
Street, to hear him speak ; and all this too four er five days 
previous to the meeting. My friend does say, and has too 
much good sense to deny it, that they can all speak if they 
like, provided their minds are stored with wisdom and un- 
derstanding. 

Mv. Editor, I shall not intrude any farther, and if I have 
-been more severe than 1 intended, it is on account of my ideas 
becoming a liitle stronger than when I first sat down to the 
subject ; but should you give it insertion, it may possibly call 
forth a more able pen, to explode the fallacy of such idle, 


fanciful dreams. Your’s, &c. 
Old Street, St. Luke’s, May 20, 1812. . 1. C, 


ON RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 
To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


SIR 

J FELL myself obliged to your constant reader J.D. for 

his information (in your last number), on the practice of 
washing one another’s feet, among many of the General Bap- 
tists (in answer to W. C. on that subject, page 116), who, it 
seems, are not so idle as I had imagined them tobe. Their 
industry and kindness to each other is commendabie ; but 1 
cannot acquit them of short-sightedness, in not seeing that the 
practice is no where enjoined on them by Jesus, although it 
may have been on the first disciples, as a proof of mutual 
friendship, and where both the country, and the dress then 
worn, made the washing of feet necessary for cleanliness and 
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yefreshment; the omission of which was, probably as great.a 
breach of hospitality, as not to ask a friend to take some.re- 
freshthent, when coming off a journey, would be among us.— 
See Luke vii. 44. The “holy kiss,’ ior salutation, of the 
lips, may with equal propriety be said to be a command, and 
binding on us (as the Sandemanians do) in. this. country, 
where we usually shake hands as a_ token of friendship.—See 
Rom. xvi. 16. 1 Cor. xvi. 20. The Popish ceremony of ex- 
treme unction, or anointing with oil, may in like manner be 
defended.—See Mark vi. 13—James v. 14. So likewise a 
poor widow, above three-score years of age, may not be 
provided for by the church of God, “ unless she have washed 
the saints feet,” with other requisite qualifications.—L Tim. 
vy. 10. But let it be observed, that 1 did not mean. to as- 
sert, that the practice of washing one, another’s feet was 
never observed by the Sandemanians in any manner, but 
that it. was totally overlooked by them, as a public institu- 
tion of Jesus. The question is, “ why so,” and yet observe the 
bread and wine ceremony as a church ordinance? Did Jesus 
command one to be observed publicly, and the other, pri- 
.vately? In short, did the messenger of the Most High. in- 
stitute either, as rites under the new dispensation ? ail 
Jn answer to J. D’s. objection to my asserting that Jesus 
prayed for his real murderers, I am of opinion. that. he. did 
implore divine mercy for those who were actively engaged in 
ambruing their hands with his blood; and that he most proba- 
bly included those malicious and unmerciful priests who. were 
the cause of his death, though they were somewhat more 
guilty than the misguided multitude, who cried out. ‘ crucify 
him,” thereby aiding them in their wicked design. Different 
degrees of guilt must be imputed to the various. characters 
_ concerned with the death of Jesus; but does not J. D. un- 
warrantably limit the sovereign goodness of God, by exclud- 
ing actual murderers from his mercy, else what meaneth those 
memorable words of Jesus, ‘all manner.of sin shall be for- 
given unto men?” Is not'God ready to bestow the riches of 
his favour on the vilest character who repents? Does not the 
character of the apostle Paul, before his conversion, cor- 
respond with that of a real murderer— with those who 
caused Jesus to be put to death, when he breathed out threa- 
tening and slaughter against the disciples-of the Lord, giving 
his voice against those who were put to death; thus persecut- 
ing them to the very utmost of his power? ‘ Yet he obtained 
mercy,’ although the very chief of transgressors. Does J. 
D. mean to affirm that such characters are not to be prayed 
for at all, or not until they actually repent. Did not Stephen 
pray for those who were lawlessly stoning him to death? and 
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can J. D. suppose for a moment, that Jesus was less moved 
with compassion than his followers, or that he died with a 
spark of malevolence in his heart, towards the instigators of 
his cruel death? I trust J. D. will think again on these things, 


and hopé, that in future, we may both be free from the impu- 


tation of error and absurdity. I remain, your’s, &c. 
Stoke Newington, June 1812. W.C. 


IL N SINGS IN ILIFIS IF 


REPLY TO JUVENIS, ON PULPIT PREACHING. 
0 the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, : 3 
7 DID hope that your Correspondent Juvenis would haye 
-™ produced (if it were possible to produce them) some sound 


‘arguments in favour ofpulpit preaching; but his last commu- 


nication has satisfied me of the weakness of his cause; and to 
those who are fond of wit and ridicule, I think he has given 
most ample room to play upon his defence of pulpit preaching, 
to the great discredit of the trade. ; 

Juvenis in his former communication (contained in your num- 


ber for February last) makes the following confession—“ I am 


ready to grant thatno man at the present day is authorized to 
preach by any particular command of our lawgiver, or by the 
precepts and example of Jesus and his Apostles.” And again, he 
says—‘*I prefer the mode you esteem right, where circumstan- 
ces are suitable;” and in his last remarks on the practice of 
one man’s teaching to the exclusion of the rest, he observes, 
that he is not at issue with me on ¢haé point, and by his not 


_being at issue with me I understand an acquiescence of 


opinion. 

IN ow really, Mr. Editor, if Juvenis seriously acknowledges 
all these points ; if pulpit preaching has no authority in the New 
Testament, either by command, precept, or example of Jesus 
or his messengers ; if the plan of instruction adopted by the 
Freethinking Christians is the most preferable (not to say that 
it is the precise mode laid down in the New Testament) ; and 
if he agrees with me in opinion, as to the impropriety of one 
man’s teaching to the exclusion of the rest; really, Sir, I can- 
not inform him wherein consists the difference of opinion, or 
any difference at all, except the incongruity that seems to reign 
between the preacher and his practice. He does not indeed 
practise one thing, and contend for another; but while he pur- 
sues one practice, he agrees to the propriety of another, which 
directly opposes it, and declares it to be anti-christian, Here 
the allurements of the pulpit shew themselves, and display 
their vain triumph over the mind of Juvenis ; unwilling to re- 
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linquish the pleasure of being exalted above the controulof 
reason and good sense, and of submitting his judgment: tobe 
degraded by correction or amendment, ‘he would fain.com- 
promise the difference between truth and falsehood, and per- 
suade himself that both might: be’ occasionally right:—Oh! 
Juvenis, 1 wist not that you: were in spirit a priest! 

Notwithstanding the repeated appeals to Paul’s direction, 
Juvyenis still dowbts whether it be atall applicable to the sub- 
ject. “‘ Does it not appear (continues he) that there were differ. 
ent gifts bestowed on persons forming the Corinthian church ? 
Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? Are 
all workers of miracles? “Have all the gifts of healing, &c. ?” 
It appears to me there were ; and I would ask, are the direc- 
tions suitable for such a church—suitable for us?” And I in re- 
turn would ask Juvenis, why are they not suitable for us? 
What has the gift of healing, or the giftof tongues, or any 
other. gifts to do with the organization of the Christian church? 
or by what parity of reasoning does he discover, that because 
the Deity chose to. grant peculiar gifts to peculiar members of 
his church for peculiar purposes, that the granting of those 
gifts destroyed the organization of the church, or rendered it 
unfit for any men but themselves? Surely Juvenisis not 
silly enough to suppose that the plan of that church which was. 
to “ shine to all nations like the sun in the firmament,” and 
which had God for its author, was confined to the short space 
of one age, and rendered totally unfit for any other. . If he is, 
1 would call upon him to prove the position, and to show by 
fair and just reasoning why it is that the mode of instruction 
pursued by the primitive Christians is not suitable for Chris- 
tians of the present day. « 

Juvenis again proceeds thus—‘ the direction (1 Cor. xiv. 31) 
XJ doat presentapprehend alluded to. the prophets (whatever 
they were) that they might all prophecy one by one ;. for 
though the second person “ ye” is used, is there not a difficul- 
ty in supposing the apostle meant the members of. the church 
at large, composed of men and-women, when he adds: “ Jet 
your women keep silence in the church,” &c. But by what hap- 
py method is it, Juvenis, that you make the word “teach” to 
signify * prophecy,” or the ward “all” to imply only the pro- 
phets? ‘The verse, as it stands in Wakefield’s Testament, 
runs thus—‘‘ for ye may allteach one by one, that all may 
Jearn, and ali may be admonished.” . Now if this translation 
he incorrect, shew it to be so; or if it will not agree with its con- 
nexion, shew ine the disagreement: or if you cannot do either, 
then point out the rule of logic by which you frame your con- 
struction, and the dictionary that gives ‘ prophecy”. as the 
meaning of the word # teach,” and ‘ only”.as the meaning of 
*¢ al}.”—Let a child read the passage as it is given above, and 
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she will understand it; but ‘substitute prophecy for teach, and 
/ how will it read: then 2—“‘ For ye may all prophecy one by 
-one, that all maydearn; and all may be admonished.” 
Here let the goodsense of Juvenis determine whetherlearn- 
ing aud admonition are not more nearly allied to teaching than 
to prophecy. ‘That+the former was the opinion of Paul is 
clearly evident throughout the whole of the preceding part of 
_ this chapter; but perhaps Juvenis knows better than Paul, 
. «and possibly he can demonstrate, notwithstanding the opinion 
of that old fashioned man, that admonition and instruction be- 
| dong to prophecy,;and that he who can teach moral truths, de- 
Jineate the beauties of virtue, mark the deformities of vice, 
exhort bis hearers. to the practice of one, warn them from the 
pursuit of the other, and seal the truth of his doctrines by a 
life of virtue and integrity, that such a man is far inferior to 
‘chim whois blest with the, gift of prophecy, and who can tell 
-us the events that will take place for a thousand years to come. 

With respect to the objection concerning the women, [ 
avould observe, it appears perfectly reasonable to conclude 
that when the apostle said ‘‘ all” he meant “ all,” and if he 
amade noexceptions himself,,J know not who has the delegated 
authority to make them for him. But it appears that he did 
make an exception, for he immediately subjoins, “ let women 
be:silent in your assemblies.” This is the only exception I 
ean find, and I should consequently infer, that when he said, 
Ye may avy teach, &c. he meant all but the women. 

Viewing their situation (says Juvenis) I would ask what sti- 
mulus do they receive, when they know that the task of in- 
struction rests solely with their husbands? To this I can now 
only replys that if Juvenis is disposed to question the pro- 
priety of Paul’s direction, I will willingly enter on the discus- 
sion with him at any future time, but at present our question 
is not the propriety of any regulation found in the New 'Tes- 
tament, but of a practice which it is acknowledged is no where 
therein to be met with. 

In my former communication, I put the following question 
to Juvenis, “did you ever finda bad man in the habit of doing 
that which was good?” which he notices by asking, ‘* would 
you infer that the practice of pulpit preaching is bad because 
some bad men have abused it ?”” No, certainly: I would make 
no such inference; I do not say that bad men have abused pul- 
pit preaching ; I say they have used i or practised it: and as 
every practice that js founded in justice and propriety is caleu- 
Jated to do good, | ask if it be likely that a bad man will habitu- 
ally practise that which promotes virtue, when his object is to 
gratify vice? Juvenis doubts if this reasoning be correct; he 
doubts also if it be correct that the whole system of Christianity, 
as contained in the New Testament, may be swept away at 
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once, ifwedoubt whether Paul’s direction ought to be consi- 
dered as arule for every nation, age, and place. And { should 
doubt it too, Mr. Editor, were I not satisfied that such reason- 
ing is very incorrect; but wheredid he get it? It must surely 
be the chimera of his own brain, for I have neither said nor 
written any thing that is even like it. It is true, I stated in 
the conclusion of my last, that Paul’s direction was a general 
rule given to the whole church, without any restrictions or excep- 
tions whatever ; and if we doubted whether such directions were 
applicable to all Christians, then the whole system of Chris- 
tianity might be swept away at once, for there is no part of the 
New Testament fiom beginning to end whichis expressly ad- 
dressed to the Christian church in England: but this is widely 
different from sweeping away the whole of Christian ty Ace 
merely because any one chooses to doubt whether “Paul's 
direction was general or particular. I asswmed that it was 
general, and wholly so as it regards the church, and then ground- 
ed my hypothesis upon that assumption. IfJuvenis doubts 
the propriety of the assumption, let him shew its fallacy, and 
I will listen to him with pleasure. 

I perfectly agree with Timotheus, (continues he), that noth- 
ing ought to be called Christian but what is authorised by 
Christianity ; but Timotheus would not allow that the publi- 
cation of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine was anti- 
christian because Jesus never appointed it; neither can I call 
the public means of instruction by preaching anti-christian, 
because Christianity does not directly authorise it.” Cer- 
tainly | would not allow that the publication of the Freethink- 
ing Christians’ Magazine was anti-christian, merely because 
Jesus had not appointed it; but this IT would allow, and this 
would | contend for, that if Jesus or his apostles had appoint- 
ed any plan for printing and publishing the truths of their 
religion, then all modes of printing and publishing those truths 
contrary to that plan would be anti-christian, and so I say 
with regard to teaching Christianity ; if Jesus or his messen- 
gers have appointed the method by which Christianity shall 
be taught, then all methods contrary to that which they have 
laid down are anti-christian. Surely, Mr. Editor, I cannot be 
misunderstood in this particular; but if Juvenis doubts the 
correctness of the reasoning, f again repeat, let him shew its 
fallacy, and I will listen to him with pleasure. 

That there isa plan of instruction laid down in the New 
Testament, for the Christian church to act upon, I have al- 
ready shewn ; and that pulpit preaching is not conformable to 
that plan, Juvenis himself acknowledges. “ The stability of 
the thing (he says) sufliciently justifies the means.” What 
thing does he mean? Ifhe would imply that the purity of the 
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Re ea ly justifies preaching, then 1 deny 
the position altogether, and shall be happy, extremely happy, 
to learn what new principle of morality has graced the sons of 
gavelkind, by which they can make out that right intentions 
will justify wrong means. Ifa friend from dear Dublin were 
to visit Juvenis, and “¢ for love knock him down,” he certainly 
could not complain; or if he did, the Hibernian might remind 
him, that “the stability of the thing sufficiently justified the 

- means.’ nt , ‘ 
Juvenis hopes that both pulpit preaching, and the circula- 
tion of this magazine, have been and will be instrumental in 
correcting error, convincing the unbelieving, and reclaiming 
the yicious. I hope so too; and I hope also that the despotic 
_ govérnment of Buonaparte, the direful calamities of the 
Spanish war, and the dreadful earthquake at Caraccas, will 
all have the same tendency; but, what then? Shall I, be- 
cause I hope, or think, or even believe that they will have 
this effect—shall I rejoice in the one, and use my best exertions 
to support the others? Shall I do evil that good may come? 

God forbid. a as 

_What clear demonstration 1 require of the moral tendency 
of pulpit preaching Juvenis, does not know. I answer then, any 
demonstration that it may please youto give me: 1 care not 
what it is, so it be a clear demonstration ; for as my object is 
to come at the truth, | willfollow you thither through any 
road you like, only be careful that it is aright road; for if it 
should be otherwise, peradventure | may find you out, and then 
Ishall most certainly desert you, and proclaim to our fellow 
travellers the deception. You think there are thousands who 
could bear testimony to the value of pulpit preaching, both as 
it relates to points of doctrine and principles of conduct. All 
this may be very true, but you have not provedit to be so; you 
acknowledge that your thinking. so does not prove it. Here 
you will rejoice to hear, that with all due deference 1 fully ac- 
quiesce in your opinion. lam glad there are some points on 
which we canagree in opinion, forit is far more pleasing to 
agree than to differ, particularly with those with whom we wish 
to agree. 

Juvenis does not deny the probability, that some better plan 
may be devised to produce general happiness to man; he only 
contends (he says) that pulpit preaching isa good one. Now 
how is it that it never entered the mind of Juvenis to inquire 
whether this better plan had not already been devised, and 
whether the mode adopted by the primitive Christians was not 
a better plan 2 Surely the general happiness of mankind is a 
subject sufficiently important to set any well disposed man about 
enquiring into the bes¢ method of promoting it. Juvyenis tells 
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us, he is no stranger to the good effects of a mode similar to 
that of Jewin Street, and he acknowledges it to be the most 
preferable. Why then does he not practise,it ?,and why continue 
to support that which is not the best ? Bs 

He doubts if Timotheus’s reasoning on the action of the 
mind, and the insufficiency of pulpit preaching to excite it 
into action, be correct; for he ‘ has frequently heard one and 
another say, what such a person (meaning the pulpit preacher) 
said at such a time, led me to examine the subject more 
closely; and 1 am persuaded I wasin anerror !” So then, be- 
cause Juvenis says, that one and another have said that what 
the preacher said led them to examine the subject more closely, 
and persuaded them of their error, therefore the reasoning ot 
‘Timotheus on the action of the mind is incorrect. And sup- 
pose it should turn out, that what these one and another folks 
have said was not quite correct (for people do not always tell 
truth), then 1 imagine it would be inferred that 'Timotheus’s 
reasoning was just. O! what pitiful reasoning is this altoge- 
ther; if arguments and conclusions are to be dispensed with 
in this way, what will become of our moral and philosophical 
truths, when they are at the mercy of every old woman in the 
kingdom, who being provided with an ample stock of hearsay 
evidence, may clip, abridge, or annihilate them, to suit her 
own fancy. 

Juvenis may say he only dowbis ; but what have I to do with 
his doubts 2 His communication teems with douwbis. It is true, 
1 stated that I should be happy to meet them; but 1 did not 
expect mere doubts; 1 anticipated some rational arguments to 
support them, and 1 still hope that should you be favoured, © 
Mr. Editor, with further communications from Juvenis, they 
will be more argumentative and less doubtful. 

He closes his remarks, by thanking me for having written 
free from moroseness and censoriousness: I hope on these 
points I shall still retain the good opinion*ef Juvenis; for I 
would not wantonly offend any man, and if there be any thing 
herein contained calculated to hurt his feelings, 1 would re- 
mind him, that feelings ought never to be the criterion of right 
and wrong, but justice: if I have offended against any of her 
laws, then Juvenis has a fair opportunity of exposing the 
weakness of the censure by refuting it. Nor need he fear of 
giving offence in return ;‘for it is a maxim with the Freethink- 
ing Christians, that he who is censured justly ovght not to be 
offended, and he who is censured unjustly cannot be offended ; 
all therefore that is necessary to be attended to is to write 
clearly and reason distinctly. 

Having remarked on most of what Juvenis has said, permit 
me, Mr, Editor, to notice what he has zot said; but what I 
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think he ought to have done. In my last I endeavoured to 


shew that the intention would not justify the means; but Ju- 


venis, regardless of the propriety or impropriety of the argu- 
ments adduced, still keeps to his text, that “the stability of the 


‘thing sufficiently justifies the means.”’ J called upon him to. 


shew the moral excellence. of pulpit preaching ; but all he says 
in return is, that he thinks there are thousands who could 
bear testimony to its value. [ endeavoured to shew by rea- 
soning founded on the nature of tbe human mind, that pulpit 
preaching, as practised in the present day, is not calculated to 
excite it into action; and his reply is, that he doubts the core 
rectness of the reasoning. I argued to shew that if the plan 
contained in the New Testament was consonant to the will of 
God, then we ought not to deviate from it, or seek for any 
other ; and to this he makes no sort of reply. Now I leave 
it to you and your readers, Mr. Editor, to determine whe- 
ther he has dealt with these as a man ought to have dealt 
with them who was really desirous of coming at the truth. 

f shall close my observations by proposing a few questions, 
to which I beg the future attention of Juveuis, and of any 


others who may he disposed to defend pulpit preaching. 


1, Does the New Testament contain any rules or regula- 
tions by which the primitive Christian church was organized? 

2. If it does, ts there any one among them that relates to the 
mode of teaching in that church? | 

3. If there is, what authority have Christians of the present 
day, who are members of the same church (for the church of 
God is but onechureh)—what authority have they for adopting 
any mode that is contrary to, or that differs from, the mode 
there laid down ?° . 

Hoping that these queries will meet with plain, fair, and 
manly replies, 1 remain, Sir, your’s, &c. 

Kingsland Road, June 12, 1812. TIMOTHEUS. 
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EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 
To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


SIR, . 
T has been frequently objected to Christianity, that the 
evidence of its truth depends entirely on a book, the au- 
thenticity of which remains to be proved. In obviating this, it 
has been my endeavour to adduce such arguments in its favour 
as does not depend upon, although they are sanctioned and 
supported by, the book called the Scriptures. 1 have advanced 
facts and effects which cannot be disputed ; to these facts and 
VOL. Il. ; vw Y 
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effects 1 have assigned adequate, and in my opinion, the only 
adequate causes that can rationally account for them. I have 
called upon the opposers of Christianity to find, if they can, 
more adequate, or at least as adequate causes—but in vain; 
for all that I have seen even attempted has consisted of loose 
and vague conjecture, such as it zs possible they might arise 
from such and such causes, without shewing that they were 


really adequate or more rational and conclusive than those © 


I had proposed. 

Proceeding upon my old plan, I shall in this letter state a 
fact which was foretold by Jesus, as a proof of his resurrection, 
and which the New Testament says did actually take place. 
{ do not claim any thing in its favour from being written in 
the acts of the apostles; because proof would be asked of their 
authenticity. I will examine it as a philosopher—I sce an 
effect, and desire an adequate cause and no more. ‘The effect 
I refer to shall not'be taken from scripture, but from the writ- 
ings of a man, the most insidious enemy that Christianity 

ever had. 

Mr. Gibbon, who has stated, in a variety of instances, which 
I shall quote, the amazing spread of Christianity, has assigned 
causes for it, though, in my opinion, no ways adequate; and 
has omitted the only cause which could be adequate to the effect, 
“viz. the cause which the New Testament assigns, and which, I 
believe, he omitted for that very reason; the consequence of 
which is, that all his reasoning on the subject isa heterogeneous 

‘mass of contradiction and confusion. Speaking ofthe progress 
of Christianity, vol. il. p. 265, he says, “a pure and humble 
religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, grew 
up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour from opposi- 
tion; and finally erected the triumphant banner of the -cross 
on the ruins of the capitol.” Thus was confirmed what Jesus 
told his disciples, Matt. xxiv. 14. and “ this gospel of the 
kingdom will be proclaimed in all the world (the Roman em- 
pire), for a testimony to all nations.’ Surely if Jesus was not 
a prophet this must be a lucky, hit indeed, that history should 
so completely fulfil the prophecy, if Jesus had not a know- 
ledge superior to other men. Again, p. 277, “the Jewish 
converts, or as they were afterwards called the Nazarenes, 
who had laid the foundation of the church, soon found them- 
selves overwhelmed by the increasing multitudes, that from all 
the various religions of polytheism, enlisted under the banner of 
Christianity ;” and, p. 286, speaking only of a sect of Christians 
(or heretics as they were called), who arose in the second cen- 

tury, he says “they covered Asia and Egypt, established 
themselves in Rome, and sometimes penetrated into the pro- 
\ 
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vinees of the West.”” How numerous then must have been the 
main body of Christians! since the appellation of heretics 
(says Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 360), has always been applied to the 
most numerous party.”’ Again, p. 304, he says “‘ the Christians 
of Rome, at the time of the accidental persecution of Nero 
(first century), are represented by Tacitus, as already amount- 
ing to a great multitude.” Again, speaking of Pliny, Seneca, 
and Tacitus, all of whom lived in the first century (p. 376)— 
“ their language or their silence equally discover their con- 
tempt for the growing sect which, én their time, had diffused it- 
self over the Roman Empire,” and, p. 358, ‘‘ there is the 
strongest reason to believe, that before the reign of Dioclesian 
and Constantine, the faith of Christ had been preached in 
every province, and in ali the great cities’ of the empire.’ 
* P. 359, ‘* Among the societies which were instituted in Syria, 
none were more ancient or more illustrious than those, of Da-— 
mascus, off Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The prophetic 
introduction of the apocalypse has described and immortalized 
the seven churches of Asia—Ephesus, Symrna, Pergamos,. 
Thyatira, Sardis, Laodicea, and Philadelphia ; and their colo- 
nies were soon diffused over that populous country. In a 
very early period the islands of Cyprus and Greece, the pro- 
vinces of Thrace and Macedonia, gave a favourable re- 
ception to the new religion, and Christian republics were 
soon founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of 
Athens.” Again, p. 360, ‘ From the writings of Lucian (2nd 
century), a philosopher who had studied mankind, and who, 
describes their manners in the most lively colours, we may 
Jearn, that under the reign of Commodus, his native country 
was filled with Epicureans and Christians. Within fourscore 
years after the death of Christ, the humane Pliny laments the 
magnitude of the evil, which he vainly attempted to eradicate ; 
in his very curious epistle to the Emperor Trajan, he affirms 
that the temples were almost deserted, that the sacred victims. 
scarcely found any purchasers, and that the superstition (the 
Christian religion) had not only infected the cities, but had 
even spread: itself into the villages and the open country of 
Pontus and Bythynia.” 
Here then are plain facts stated by Gibbon, and from the 
best authority, viz. persons who were living at the time they 
took place, and who could have no interest in giving conse- 
quence to the success of a religion they despised, which proyes 
that ata very early period Christianity had spread itself over 
the whole Roman empire, among people of all nations, lan- 
uages, and tongues; that it had nearly subverted the reli- 
gion of all these nations, and caused their temples, &c. to be 


s 
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deserted, and their sacred victims to be despised. ‘The busi- 
ness of this essay shall be to call for an adequate cause for 
such a! mighty effect, so contrary to all our experience. 
But so averse was Gibbon to: this testimony, which as an 
historian he was constrained to give, that in opposition to au- 
thentic records, which he has himself quoted, he endeavours by — 
circumstantial evidence, to shew that the spread of Christianity 
was not so rapid as these testimonies would prove; but, with — 
all his endeavours, he has failed; for one circumstance, which 
he himself afterwards records, and which nobody can dispute, 
shall compleatly destroy all he has gathered from other cir- 
cumstances, viz. the conversion of Constantine to the Christian. 
religion, whose ajncerity he justly suspects, and imputes it to 
policy—a man who, having two rivals whom he wished to sub- 
due, Maxintius and Sicinius, would naturally wish to make 
himself popular in the empire, and of course incline him to the 
most numerous party. Vol. iii. p. 254, he says, “ while Con- 
stantine, in his own dominions, increased the number and zeal 
of his dependants, he could depend on the support of a powerful 
faction (the; Christians), in those provinces which were still 
possessed or usurped by his rivals.” Again, p. 255, “the _ 
enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the em- 
peror himself, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied 
their consciences ; they marched to battle with the full assur- 
ance, that the same God who had formerly opened a passage to 
the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, &c. would diss 
play his visible majesty and power in the victory of Constan- 
tine;” and, p. 260, “ the authority of the church might aloné 
have had sufficient weight to justify the devotion of Constan- 
tine, who in the same prudent and gradual progress acknow- 
Jedged the truth, and assumed the symbol of Christianity ;”’ 
and, p. 262, speaking of the pretended dream of Constantine, 
he says, “as readily might a consummate statesman indulge 
himself in one of those military stratagems, one of those pious 


Jrauds, which Philip and Sentorius had employed with such - 


art and effect.” 

Here then we have the confession of Gibbon, that to him 
it appeared the conversion of Constantine was a matter of po- 
licy, possibly “a military stratagem, or pious fraud ;” andall 
for what end, unless what he and other writers have recorded be 
true, that Cliristianity had overspread the empire.’ Of what 
use would it have been if the majority of his army had not 
professed Christianity—or how could Pagans, fighting“under a 
Christian standard, have their consciences: satistied, and their 
zeal increased, by recurring to facts, as encouragement, recorded 
in a book which they neither believed in or knew ? Tt is clear 
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then, that in less than three hundred years Christianity -had 
been made known and received as true, by the majority of 
the Roman enspire ; for if Constantine’s conversion originated 
in policy, his subjects must have been converted before he found 
it prudent to adopt their faith. Here then is the fact, and, as 
_a philosopher | ask for an adequate cause; I seek it not from 
the scriptures, although if I find it there I shall not reject it 
on that account, but I look to other religions, and enquire if 
they have met with the same success, and by the same means? 
‘The principal one that presents itself is the religion of Maho- 
met—its spread was exceedingly rapid; but I find it was ae- 
complished by force and the sword; that all the nations whom 
the prophet and his adherents subdued, were compelled to em: 
brace his religion, or were either extirpated or reduced to the 
most abject slavery. » 
Again, Look to Gibbon, to an enemy, for: information; 
whether during the three hundred years in which Christianity 
obtained such myriads of converts, similar means ‘were re= 
sorted to? and he tells me, vol.:iil. p. 265, “ that it gently 
insinuated itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence and 
obscurity, derived .new vigour from opposition, and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on the ruins of the 
capitol.” It is true that Gibbon has endeavoured to coun- 
teract this assertion, by imputing to Christians less justifiable 
means of promoting their cause ; byt if those charges are ex 
amined, they will be found, in general, only applicableto those 
who lived after the conversion of Constantine ; and it is only 
to the time previous tohis conversion, to which I refer—toa 
period when, whatever might be their inclination, it must be 
clear they never had possessed the means of making converts 
by force or conquest. 
So far from this being. the case, Mr. Gibbon tells us, that 
they were placed in circumstances the most unfavourable that 
the human mind can conceive for bringing over converts to | 
their party; whilst the religion which Christianity opposed 
had every thing connected with it that could indulge the pas- 
sions, fascinate the fancy, and ‘gratify the avarice and ambitiow 
of its adherents.. It allowed the most unlimited licentiousness; 
had the popular voice in its favour, and opened a way to all 
the honours and emoluments of the state—while (says Gibbon, 
(vol. ii. 289), “it was the first but arduous duty ofa Chris- 
tian-to preserve himself pure and undefiled from the: practice 
of idolatry. The religion of thenations was not merely a spe- 
culative doctrine, professed in the schools or preached inthe 
temples—the innumerable deities and rites of polytheism were 
closely interwoven with every circumstance of Lusiness or plea- 
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sure, of public or private life ; and it seemed impossible to es- 
cape the observance of them, without at the same tfme renounc- 
ing the commerce of mankind, and all the offices and amusements 
~ of society.” (290) “ The Christian, who with pious borror 
avoided the abomination of the circus, or the theatre, found 
himself encompassed with infernal snares in every convivial 
entertainment.’ —Page 382, he says, “‘ The religious policy of 
the ancient world seems to have assumed a more stern and in- 
tolerant character to oppose the progress of Christianity, about 
fourscore-years after the death of Christ. His imnocent disciples 
were punished with death by the sentence ofa pro-consul of the 
most amiable and philosophic character, and according to. the 
laws of an emperor distinguished by the wisdom and justice of 
his general administration. ‘The apologies which were repeat 
edly addressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the 
most pathetic complaints, that the Christians who obeyed the 
dictates, and solicited the liberty of conscience, were alone, 
among all the subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from 
the common benefits of their auspicious government.’ Page 
383, he accounts for this peculiar severity towards Christians 
as follows“ It has already been observed, that the religious 
concord of the world was principally supported by the impli- 
cit assent and reverence which the nations of antiquity expres- 
sed for their respective traditions and ceremonies ; 7 might 
therefore be expectcd that they ‘would unite with zndignation 
against any sect or people which should separate itself from 
the communion of mankind, and claiming the exclusive pos- 
session of divine knowledge, should disdain every form of re- 
ligion, as impious and idolatrous, but their own.” : 

The reason assigned is very natural, and itis équally rea- 
sonabie to suppose, that a people uniting, ‘ with indignation, 
against any sect,” and possessing’ the power of the secular 
arm, would use it with vigour. to perséeuteand destroy the ad- 
herents of that sect ; and if a pro-consul ofan amiable and phi- 
losophic character could sentence to death (and that according 
to the laws of an emperor distinguished by wisdom and justice) 
ihe professors of Christianity, it is no less natural to expect 


that less amiable, wise, and just magistrates, would act with _ 


reater severity; therefore, this reason which Gibbon has as- 
signed, will save me the trouble of transcribing those cruel in- 


stances of persecution which he himself has recorded ; for ifwe ~ 


had not one account handed down to us respecting it, this 
would be sufficient to prove that they were numerous, fre- 
quent, bloody, and severe; and that the ruling powers, as well 
as the prejudices of the people, would oppose such a bar to 
the reception of Christianity, as to make it impossible to suc- 
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ceed by any ordinary or merely human means. But if we add 
to this the extreme difficulty of multiplying books, owing to the 
art of printing being then unknown—the danger to which the 
writers or vendors exposed themselves—the various languages 
into which they must have been translated—the difficulty of 
spreading this religion by books seemsinsuperable. The only 
way then by which it could have been propagated must have 
been as the-scriptures say it was, by public and private teaching; 
but how was this to be accomplished amidst all the difficulties 
and dangers before enumerated ?« How were the first teachers 
to.find opportunity or ability to learn all the different lan- 
guages of the known world? and if not acquainted with them, 
how could they convey their opinions to others? But if the 
apostles were impostors, and their followers had not possessed 
the most substantial evidence of the truths they taught, let any 
man shew me, upon a just survey of the human mind, what sti- — 
mulus could they have had to undertake the herculean and 
dangerous task, even admitting that it came within the compass 
of human power to accomplish. Many are the secondary causes 
assigned by Gibbon for the spread of Christianity, but none 
of them are adequate to explain these difficulties ; and the 
causes | have enumerated from his work against it, are somany 
and so powerful, as compleatly to refute all he has said on the 
contrary side. ‘ 

Here then we see a religion spread over the whole civilized 
world by twelve illiterate men and their followers, in opposition 
to the power of the magistrate, the priest, and the people ; in 
opposition to an idolatrous religion, that had spread among 
all mankind, and intermingled itself with all their prejudices, 
their passions, interests, and inclinations, and succeeding in 
overturning them all without the aid of power, money, or learn- 
ing. Wesee a religion taught to all the different people of 
the empire of Rome; divided into innumerable nations and 
languages, by mens if-Christianity be not true, who knew 
but one language, unless they had learned them after they had 
commenced impostors;—but if they were capable of learn- 
ing all these languages without the aid of, xjitng; if they 
met with such rapid success under all these & hardable circum~ 
stances; how happens it that the missionaries sent to the Chinese 
and Indians meet with so little success? how is it that they find 
such difficulty in learning a single language, when assisted by 
books, which printing furnishes so abundantly, when they are 
not only tolerated in some countries where they go, but in 
others are sanctioned by the ruling powers, and supported by 
the contributions of the wealthy of their owncountry? - 

Surely if they make but little progress under all these en- 
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couraging circumstances, the first Christians, with all their dis- — 
advantages, must have made less. Yet Mr. Gibbon, that in- 
veterate enemy to Christianity, is obliged toadmit the fact, that _ 
they succeeded in less than fourscore years in diffusing their 
opinions all over the Roman empire; and ‘in less than 300 
years after the death of Christ, the adherents to these opi- 
nions had become so numerous, as to make ita matter of. 
policy in the emperor of Rome to court their favour by pre- 
tending to bea convert to their faith. 

Here then I pretend not to draw the fact from scripture, 
but from its enemy—I sce an effect, and asa. philosopher I 
look for a cause that could produce so,mighty an efiect—that 
men, knewing only one language, should communicate their 
minds to various nations speaking languages different to their 
own-—that men. without property or literary attainments should 
be able to learn these different languages—that men continually 
persecuted, thwarted, and opposed by tyrants, priests, power, 
property, and prejudice, should succeed in producing such an 
effect by the ordinary. means and powers of man; and the far- 
ther I lock,the less capable am I of assigning any adequate 
eause for such an effect, ‘The only one ] can assign, is that 
which must suppose something beyond all ordinary means, 
wiz. that the religion was from God, and that he furnished the 
persons who were to communicate it with ability to speak 
the different languages, without the trouble of léarning them 
—-with a power of working miracles, whicli would sanction 
their claim.as messengers sent by the Deity, and. incline men 
to listen to their important message; while the aid ‘they re- 
ceived fromthe Almighty, and the certainty and importance of 
the truths they taught, would be sufficient to support them under 
every-persecution, and enable them to. surmount every diffi- 
‘culty that prejudice, ingenuity, or malice, would place in their 
way. cay ; 

Here then I see a. cause adequate to the effect; and the only 
adequate cause that can be assigned. Satisfied with my en- 
quiry, Lturn to the scriptures to see if. they accopnt for it in 
the same way, aiid to my satisfaction I find that it perfectly 
agrees with - wHat reason would dictate, and tells me that the 
eause which | had supposed was, the only adequate one that 
asst account for such an effect, was that, by which it was pro- 
uced. : 

Jesus never apprehended so mighty a work could be accom- 
plished by ordinary means; he therefore says to his disciples 
(John xv. 26) “* but when the ‘advocate is come, whom [ will 
send unto you from the Father, even that spirit of truth which 
goeth forth from the Father, he will bear testimony to me ; and 
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ve also shall bear testimony, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning.” Again (xv. 7, 8) “ for if I go not away, 
the advocate will not come unto you ; but if I do go, I will send 
him to you; and when he is come he will reprove the world con- 
cerning sin, and concerning righteousness, and concerning jus- 
tice.” And after his resurrection we find him acting onthe same 
principle, giving them the. same promise, but enjoining them 
not to enter on their mission till they were properly furnished 
for their work. Luke xxiy. 44, he says, ‘* 1 will send the pro- 
mise of my Father upon you, and stay ye in Jerusalem till ye 
be endued with power from onhigh ;” and (Actsi. 8), it is again 
recorded that he said, *‘ ye will receive power, by the coming 
of the holy spirit upon you, to be witnesses unto me both in 
«Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and to the end of 
the land ;” and on this advice and promise we find the apos- 
_. tles acted, for (Acts il. 1) ‘© when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, the apostles were all with one mind in the same. 
place.;”. and (verse 4) “ they were all filled with the holy 
spirit, and began to speak with other languages, as that. spirit 
gaye them utterance.” Then, and not till then, that they were 
furnished with adequate means to accomplish the work, did they 
._pretend to set about it. 
Thus then these facts and effects confirm the scripture history, __ 
and the scripture history confirms the fact, and accounts for, ~ 
the effect by furnishing an adequate cause for it. Atthe same ~~ 
time this inference fairly follows, if the effect could not have — 
been produced without such a cause, and if such a cause 
-was that by which the effect was produced, then is Christianity | 
‘true, and the resurrection of Jesus is confirmed beyond a 
doubt ; as the giving thiscause was in confirmation of his 
divine mission, and could only come from God, who would ne- 
ver sanction an imposture such as this by his divine interference. 
lam free to declare that 1 am perfectly satisfied with the 
cause assigned by the New Testament—I can imagine none 
other capable of satisfying my mind ; and couldonly give up 
_ Christianity by denying all the facts and effects I have quoted 
from Gibbon, which rest upon such testimeny.as it is impossi- 
ble to doubt. 1 must therefore be a Christian tillany man 
can assign a cause more rational or adequate. ‘should, and 1 
think the grossest sceptic could not do other sise, than believe 
any other fact upon much more slender evidence: but in 
this case, as it regards a fact which happened atso remote a 
period of time, it should be our business to unite all the evi- 
dence together, and ask if a real fact, under all the circum- 
stances, could admit of greater evidence; or if there are not 
VOL. il. XX 
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many that we give full credit to which do not admit of half» 


as much ? ‘* 

I have now, Sir, concluded, to the best of my ability, the 
evidences! had to offer in favour of Christianity. Ifin any 
part [have failed for want of greater talent, I sincerely regret 
it; but I dofhope that 1 have furnished sucha clue, that persons 
more competent to the tasx will be able to improve upon— 
that so thé-divine, the inestimable religion of Jesus, cleared of 


all its rubbish, may appear in its true and proper light, and — 


that numbers may be brought to see its truth, and. experience 
its benign effects. ; 

1 think I havesaid enough to excite enquiry, and indeed 

_ to satisfy those: who are anxious to know the will of their Crea- 
tor, that they may perform it from their heart; and 1 am per- 
suaded it is as much the duty of those who deny revelation to 
answer our arguments, as for Christians to answer their objec- 
tions: and that no man can honestly ‘reject Christianity till 
he has answered to his own mind all that I have said in its de- 
fence. | . 

1 shall conclude by calling upon Deists. to assign an ade- 
quate cause for the facts and effects here stated, equal, if not 
superior, to that which the scripture has assigned; and also 
to those other facts and effects stated in my former essays. 
When such’an opponent appears, I shall meet him with plea- 
sure ; but 1 do not pledge myselfto enter the contest with any 
one who does not fairly take up the matter, and assign fair, 
rational, and. substantial causes, agreeable to the rule laid 
down in my firstessay. Till then, Sir, 1 take my leave, as- 
suring you of my most sincere wishes for the advancement of 
truth, and of real Christian truth in particular, because | know 
At is calculated to make men wise, virtuous, and happy. 


‘Your’s, &c. 
i CHRISTOPHILUS. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 


ft Communications for this Article are particularly requested. } 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEF. i 


oO*% the subject of religionmany men dream rather than think—imagine rather 
than believe. Were the intellect of every individual awake, and preserved” 


in vigorous exercise, similarity of sentiment would be much’more prevalent. But 
mankind will not think, and hence (free) thinkig has beén deemed “ one of 
the least exerted privileges of cultivated humanity.” It unfortunately happens, 
that the idle flights indulged by enthusiasts, the burdensome rites revered by. the 
superstitious, and the corrupt maxims adopted by worldly-minded professors, are 
charged on the scriptures of truth ; whereas the inspired volume is fraught with 
rational doctrines, equitable precepts, and immaculate rules ‘of conduct. Fanci- 
ful accommodations, distorted passages, false translations, and forced analogies, 
have been the despicable means employed to debase the Christian doctrine.— 
“Etans. ; 5 4 
IPS IP IIN ‘ 
“KNAVERY OF ASTROLOGERS. sg Phat 


Cardon was the victim of his own vanity : he calculated his own nativity, and 
predicted his own death ai a certain time. When the appointed time drew near, 
and Cardon perceived no signs of any sickness, in order to preserve his repu- 


tation, and that of judicial astrology, he starved himself to death. Scaliger and 


JShoannus vouched for the truth of this fact. The same Cardon likewise calcu- 
Jated his son’s nativity witha great deal of care ; he advertized him in a long 
writing what his fate should be, but took no notice that he should be hanged at 
the age of twenty-four for poisoning his wife.—Philosophical Dissertations. 
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RULES FOR, RELIGIOUS STUDY. 


a 


Dr. Taylor, the author of an Hebrew English concordance, and of many works - 


of reputation on religious and moral subjects, was for some years the superinten- 
dent of a dissenting academy at Warrington, in Lancashire. Inthe fulfilment 
of this office, he was in the habit of delivering lectures on religious subjects to his 
pupils, which he always prefaced with the following charge; the perusal of which, 
must at once excite our admiration of it’s author, and our regret that similar 
principles have not been more frequently avowed, and acted upon by those who 
undertake to teach religion to others.—1st. “ I do most solemnly charge you, in 
the name of the God of truth, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the way, the 
truth, and the life, and before whose judgment seat you must in no long time 
appear, that in all your studies and inquiries of a religious nature, present, or fu- 
ture, you do constantly, carefully, impartially, and conscientiously attend to evi- 
dence, as it lies in the holy scriptures, or in the nature of things, and the dictates 
of reason, cautiously guarding against the sallies of imagination, and the fallacy 
of ill-grounded conjecture.”—2nd. “ That you admit, embrace, or assent to no 
principle, or sentiment, by me taught, or advanced, but only so far as it shall ap- 
pear to you to be supported, and justified by proper evidence or the reason of 
things.”—3rd. “ That, if at any time hereafter any principle, or sentiment, by me 
taught or advanced, or by you admitted and embraced, shall, upon impartial and 
faithful examination, appear to you to be dubious, or false, you either suspect, or 
totally reject such principle, or sentiment.”—4th. “ That you: keep your mind 
always open to evidence—that you labour to banish from your breast all. preju- 
dice, prepossession and party zeal—that you study to live in peace and love 
with all your fellow Christians, and that you steadily assert for yourself, and 


‘freely allow to others, the unalienable rights of judgment and conscience.” 
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CHRISTIANITY TAUGHT BY MEANS OF THE PILLORY AND IMPRISONMERT, | 


On the 2ist of May, 1812, at twelve o’clock, Mr. Katon was placed in 
the pillory, opposite Newgate, it being part of the sentence imposed on 
him for having published the Third Part of Paine’s Age of Reason.—-If Go- 
vernment possess acommon portion of commonsense—-to say nothing 
of humanity or justice—this will be the last time they will have recourse 
to such an infliction for such an act.—-No sooner was Mr. Baton brought 
out from prison, than he was greeted by a distinct cheer of approbation, 
which was repeated every ten minutes; and when he had been exhibited 
an hour, he was re-conducted to prison amidst the waving of hats 


‘and cheering of the assembly !—During the period of his punishment, not — 


“a single voice or arm was raised against him; on the contrary, these who 
were silent, appeared to take an interest in his sufferings ; and those who 
spoke (and there were many who did) exclaimed against the harshmess of 
the sentence, talked of its utter uselessness as to any good end, and of the 
folly of attempting to support the Christian faith by the prison and the 
pillory.-And what was the consequence of subjecting Mr. Eaton to a 


punishment usually bestowed on the vilest of the creation?) Why a.uni-. 


versal sympathy ; and assoon as the scene closed, numbers flocked to his 
shop in Ave Maria-lane, to purchase the report of his trial! Such will 
ever be the case, when guilt and punishment are so apportioned—when 
error (allowing it to be error) is treated as crime—anad when the putting 
forth speculative opinions merely is visited by penalties, rather than ex- 
posed and corrected by arguments.—-This is the last remnant of the fag- 
got and fire system: another generation or two, and it will only be known 
as having disgraced the 19th century. : 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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THE APRIL SHOWER... 


THE fost’ring shower had spentits force, 
The sun ’mid glist’ning clouds descended ; 
With tints of fire illum’d its course, 
As o’er th’ unrufifl’d stream it bended. 


.° The rain-drops on the flow’rets hung, 
Or dew’d the pinions of the breeze ; 
New sweets the op’ning hawthorn flung, 4 
New foliage deck’d th’ emblossom’d trees. 


Grateful and fresh the sweeping gale, 
Breath’d joyous o’er the rip’aing land ; 

In lovelier green, the hills, the vale, 
Seem’d new from their Creator’shand. 


So when rude. Passion’s storms are o’er. 
_And mild Repentance show’rs her iears, 
The world, a wilderness no more, 
A flow'r-enamell’d path appears-- 


Bursts on the sightin livelier glow, 
_Creation’s beauteous, bounteous plan ; 
Like April's showers on earth below, 


Presents a Paradise to nian, s 


J. Dz 
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